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The Home Life Buccaneer 
BY WALTER K,. FISHER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A DRAWING AND A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


erty others, the man-o’-war bird looked upon some- 

thing scapegrace. But however unsavory his reputation may un- 
conventional his ethics, partially compensates peculiar habits and bizarre 
appearance, which render him one the most entertaining all sea-fowl. 

During visit Laysan, small but remarkable island situated eight hun- 
dred miles northwest-by-west from Honolulu, the writer had excellent opportu- 
nity learn something the home life these birds. Laysan mere sandy 
atoll, slightly elevated, enclosing its central dish-like hollow placid lagoon, not 
connected with the sea. The white coral sand slopes from grassy, weed- 
strewn plain surrounding the central body water, rim near the sea beach, 
and the highest point scarcely thirty feet above the surf. various 
kinds, Chenopodium, Santalum, Sczevola, and coarse tussocky grass cover most 
the island, while handsome morning-glories, succulent purslane, and several other 
pink, yellow, and white flowers add bit color the treeless, monotonous, 
stretches. 

Laysan veritable bird paradise. Thousands albatrosses rear their young 
here each year, free from fear injury. Sooty, gray-back, and white terns, noios, 
noddies, blue-faced and red-footed boobies, tropic birds, several kinds shear- 
waters, petrels, and man-o’-war birds are legions, not omit five indigenous 
‘land birds’, including rail and duck. year numerous migrants, 
chiefly limicoline species, among which the bristle-thighed curlew and Pacific 
golden plover are prominent, visit these remote shores. How they find the islet 


account disposition and general lack regard for the prop- 


mystery, for only three miles long one and half broad, and low 
perceptible only few miles sea. 

found the man-o’-war birds living little communities half dozen 
pairs more, and they had built their nests sticks and morning-glory vines, 
placing the rude structure the top low bushes. Here either the male 
female was always found, holding down the claim were. Sticks are dif- 
ficult obtain because the birds must break them from the bushes, and this means 
work. professional robber loves work, such. Consequently both birds 
left the home, even for short time, certain roving neighbors would consider 
appropriate any suitable material for the enlargement their own 
houses. And then, when the real owners returned they would look vain for 
the nest, which melted away magic. 

These birds are amusing creatures more one. They habitually 
sit the nest with their heads tucked down between the wings. Consequently 
they always appear chilly, with their shoulders hunched and their ‘hands’ 
deep their pockets. Yet one far from the glare tropical sunshine. 

But the greatest ‘circus’ all, may allowed the term, the male bird. 
Just under his chin has little pouch bare skin, like wattle, which tech- 
nically known sac. During the courting season, this pouch inflated 
large size, and becomes most brilliant red. fact the adornment resembles 
toy balloon, such small children delight dangle string. The color 
astonishingly bright, being crimson, which varies its intensity from time 
time, for the sac often catches its surface the sheen the sky, becoming 
somewhat collapsed, turns translucent orange about the 

wandered over the inner slopes the island could see these gro- 
tesque creatures all sides, sprinkled among brooding birds with shriveled sacs, 
and white-breasted females. would difficult convey any idea the droll 
expressions which the ‘puffed up’ males habitually assume. The photograph 
hardly does justice the subject. Ifthe sac fully inflated obscures the whole 
breast, that when viewed from the front the bird appears peeping over 
itself. Only the crown the head, the beak, and two very bright eyes can 
seen. Ata distance one strongly reminded great red fruits resting their 
foliage soft green. 

Fregata will often sit for long time shown the photograph, scarcely 
altering his position. But his spouse appears somewhere overhead, sailing 
and fro, all animation once. swoops down suddenly stands 
the nest, throws back his head, spreads his great wings, and protruding the 
brilliant pouch, shakes his head from side side, with hoarse cackle. Occasion- 
ally she deigns alight near him. takes even greater pains make his 
charms conspicuous, for, trembling with excitement and waving his pouch, 
fluffs the long, greenish, iridescent feathers his back. this posture 
attempts strut, but cannot; soinstead chuckles outlandish 
manner, calculated captivate his mate. But this moment she usually flies 
away, leaving him relapse into his former stolidity. 

After the single white egg laid all this ceases. The sac longer 
inflated, and resumes its usual insignificant size. Both birds settle down the 
serious duty brooding the egg, and guarding the nest from marauding neigh- 
bors. eternal vigilance even more necessary when the naked chick 
hatched, for there one piece deviltry which the frigate bird indulges, 
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kidnapping tender nestlings. There are always number birds flying back 
and forth over the villages, the lookout for prey. Ordinarily they could 
not make even fair living this manner, for all species know enough cover 
the chick Mr. Snyder frightened female off her nest one day 
observe the little one, but even while was watching there was rush wings, 
and bolt out the sky caught the defenseless creature, and was off 
flash. 

birds never alight the water, and land only when necessary. 
Their great powers flight have been gained the expense their legs, which 
are the merest travesties. Walking feat which they are unable accomplish, 
and obliged attempt they sprawl over the nest, ground, most awk- 
ward manner. When alarmed they consequently have difficulty arising, espe- 
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MALE MAN-O'-WAR BIRD ON NEST 


cially the males with swollen throats. But once awing they are perfectly home, 
and sail off with consummate ease and grace, the crimson ‘balloon’ the male 
swaying from side side. Their appearance they soar aloft with this impedi- 
mentum can more readily imagined than described. 

believe nature has devised more perfect flying machine than one 
these birds. There with every one who has observed their splen- 
did powers flight become enthusiastic. But the art soaring Fregata 
deserving any meed praise may bestow, for swiftness, skill, and endur- 
fresh breeze necessity for its best efforts. comparatively calm days the 
man-o’-war birds are able rest motionless wings, slowly describe circles 
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high air, where course some breeze stirring. frequently rise high 
that one can scarcely detect them against the shimmering blue the tropical sky. 
Suddenly one these lofty birds takes notion descend, and promptly does 
so, series long leaps, swoops, that make one fairly dizzy. 

The presence ship excites the curiosity younger birds, and 
pleasant sight when whole flock hovers around the mastheads. Here they move 
leisurely back and forth, but give most their attention the lazily fluttering 
pennant, which they attempt swallow. once hour these birds 
flap their wings, but only spread and close their deeply forked tails, which evi- 
dently balancing. They are complete masters their element. 

Frigate birds glean portion their from the host creatures 
which live the surface the ocean: flying-fishes, ctenophores, jelly-fishes, vel- 
lela, janthina, and fact anything that may attract their fancy. observed 
one bird aimlessly carrying splinter wood, uncertain its utility, yet unwill- 
ing release it. never alight the water, they seize such bits food 
swooping down broad curve. They are able measure distance accu- 
rately that disturbance created when the object grasped. 

Laysan this good judgment was utilized when the birds drank 
small pond. They flew back and forth about twenty feet above the surface, then 
suddenly darted downward long curve, and just the right instant, like 
flash, bent the head down, dropped the lower mandible, and scooped little 
water. swift was the performance that was always moment too late, when 
photographing it. The males with inflated pouches cut most ridiculous figure, 
for the sac would plow little wake, and also tend overbalance the birds, but 
saw accidents. 

were somewhat surprised and disappointed that were uot witness 
those acts highway robbery which the man-o’-war bird may said 
justly famous. Whether they occurred during our stay week (May 17-23, 
1902) unable say, but so, must have been rather rare, because either Mr. 
Snyder myself were usually the field all times day. The explanation 
probably that the warfare starts when the young frigates hatch begin 
require considerable food. noted above not all the birds had yet deposited 
eggs, while the young were exceedingly few number. 

The best account far that have ever seen this high-handed proceeding 
given Mr. William Alanson Bryan, his monograph Marcus Island,“ and 
concluding can better than quote his words 114). 

have before referred the large colonies common brown boobies about 
the north point the island. was the vicinity this colony that the man- 
o’-war birds were most abundant. Here they would lie ambush for the old 
boobies and tropic birds they returned from the sea heavily laden with fresh 
food for their young. Sitting quietly the tree tops, more often wheeling 
high overhead industriously patroling the island, out where the surf broke the 
reef, these birds would keep sharp lookout sea for sight the returning 
fishing fleet boobies. Sighting one (sometimes consisting one, sometimes 
several individuals) many half dozen hawks would make for them under 
full sail, and without moment’s warning would engage helpless bird battle. 
Swooping down upon from every side, buffeting with their wings, snapping 


a A Monograph of Marcus Island, by William Alanson Bryan, in: Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, II, No. 1 Director’s Report for 1902. Honolulu 1903. 
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with their long hooked bills, flying now above, now before, now below it, the 
hawks would confuse their victims that eventually, feeling that the only safety 
for itslife lay letting part its store supplies sop for its assailants 
quarrel over, the booby would sudden drop one its fish, whereat hawk 
would swoop down, more rapidly than the eye could follow, and catch the food 
before had touched the wave, then taking securely its bill would fly majes- 
tically off feed its own ever expectant offspring. unfortunate booby mean- 
while was farther pursued the less fortunate hawks until, reft all her quarry, 
she was allowed return her young. 

“On the fringing reef hereabout were exposed number large blocks 
coral stone that served interesting purpose these sea battles. booby 
succeeded warding off evading her pursuers from the first attack she would 
set course direct for one these rocks, the hawks usually increasing numbers 
every moment hot pursuit. Perhaps another fish would dropped the 
way, but last the bird was able make this place safety its pursuers would 
mount high air, or, use sea term, lay off and on, sailing back and forth 
always keeping the sharpest watch the brown object sitting quietly the 
rock. After rest, and choosing favorable opportunity when its pursuers 
were some distance, the booby would make final dash forthe shore. The 
nearer got the beach the more furious grew the conflict; for addition the 
hawks both the noddy and white terns would take hand the robbery. 
often occurred that bird that had let its catch one one came would 
here, within fifty yards its nest, disgorge its last fish, which would eagerly 
caught any one its pursuers that was able Panting and 
excited the old boobies would drop down arriving the colony exhausted 
condition. 

“The frigate birds showed much discrimination, selecting once the boobies 
that were most heavily laden and consequently more liable pay generous toll 
when brought contact with this high-handed system exacting customs duties. 
Though tropic birds were attacked they were more rapid flyers and more expert 
evading pursuit. the story the two dogs that quarreled over bone, 
was not uncommon the performances have described see the tiny white 
tern reap the most substantial benefit from one these encounters. Battles simi- 
lar those mentioned were seen during the entire day, but towards nightfall 
they were more numerous well more 
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The Farallone Islands Revisited, 1887-1903 
BY W. OTTO EMERSON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Islands 1543 Ferrelo. was Sir Francis Drake, however, who gave 
the first particular description the St. James,” they were 
then known (1579). Drake, seems, landed -to replenish his larder with seal 
méat. Doubtless laid stock eggs, for man never too old boy col- 
lect eggs where they may had for the taking. In1775 Bodega and Maurelle, 


the old Spanish Chronicles learn the discovery the Farallone 


their way the northwest coast named the islands “Los Farallones los 
Frayles” honor the monks who had discovered San Francisco Bay 1769, 
the same year that the Franciscans founded their first mission Alta California, 
San Diego. ‘The first settlers the islands, know, were Russians from the 
north who came with Aleuts fish and seal hunt. There remain today, 
southeastern part the island, the well-preserved stone walls their low huts, 
but the date their occupancy unknown. 

The islands are formed crystalline granite, ridge rising many hundred 
feet above the ocean floor. Sugar Loaf Rock Fisherman’s Bay exception 
being conglomerate coarse gravel standing isolated 185 above sea-level. 
South Farallone Island the largest the group. water line the rocks are 
blackish brown where the surf beats, and then above high water mark change 
yellow light grayish tone over all the island, where not occupied the 
roosting nesting areas the sea-fowl, changed the presence introduced 
plants. The granite readily yields pick, and offers firm footing, but rather 
hard Shore lines are all cut into great channel-like troughs, 


WEST END ACROSS BREAKER BAY 


with arched grottos running far into the rock and filled with gorgeously tinted 
marine life. are natural bridges, pot holes, and shelving ledges all des- 
criptions. 

will into general description the island life only far may tend 
show the changes which have occurred the colony life the feathered occu- 
pants noted former visits the island 1885-87, and 1903. Naturally 
many changes would occur when many thousands sea-fowl have been more 
less disturbed during the nesting season for the past fifty years. 1850 the 
Farallone Egg Company was organized collect and ship the eggs the Califor- 
nia murre californica) for the San Francisco market, and 1856 was 
estimated that three four millions eggs had been Twenty-five 
thousand dozen year were then said have been taken This fig- 
ure then decreased about dozen, which was not far from the amount 


a Hutching’s Magazine, Aug. 1856, p. 53. 6 Harper's Monthly, April, 1874, p. 623. 
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shipped This amount was increased 25,000 dozen 1887, 
formed the head keeper, which was the largest picking for several years past. 
1896 Mr. Leverett Loomis visited the island, and the egg picking had fallen 
7645 this apparent great decrease the laying the 
murres had taken place South Farallone, and was prepared note corres- 
ponding change the abundance murres, well decrease gulls and 
cormorants. 

June 1903, 2:30 found the wet deck the staunch little tug 
which rolled like tub lay Fisherman’s Bay, facing the old 
familiar points, but not the endless multitude sea-fowl had seen 1887 swarm- 
ing from the great colonies Sugar Loaf, Arch Rock, and other places. walk 
among the many breeding spots the southern portions the island showed 
entire absence birds, and tramp over West End the following day 
showed similar conditions many places. one rookery, particular, 
Brandt cormorants where often spent hours among the nests, 
nothing remained. This cormorant community was the largest single colony 
the island, and the least disturbed any, being Indian Head, flat 


a Overland Monthly, Sept. 1892, p. 241. 6 California Water Birds, III, p. 357. 
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bluff facing the ocean and away 
from the main rookeries murres. 
From the appearance the nests 
they had been used for many vears. 

the accompanying map the 

rookeries noted 1887 are desig- 
nated numbers, while those 
are indicated letters. 
(1) Murre Bridge Great 
Arch Rock was formerly occupied 
along the whole ridge. Colony 
has decreased somewhat. 

(2) colony Farallone 
cormorants (Phalacrocorax dilophus 
has disappeared. 

(3) This great murre rookery 
the divide West End was 
one the largest that section 
the island. standing ina gap 
slit the ridge one could look 
down upon hundreds cackling, 
bobbing, murres going and com- 
ing from the sea, after feeding hours. 
They seem have regular times 
the day, when incubating, 
relieve each other. This rookery 
much reduced, and the birds are 

GREAT ARCH, WEST END very wary. the island birds 

have grown wild, probably 

because dog, which did not used kept, now accompanies the men 
dren wherever they go, and causes the birds moving and off 
their nests. This 
particularly the 
case the 
southern part 
the flats and rocks 
below the keepers’ 
dwellings. Where 
one could out 
ten yards beyond 
the house among 
the rocksand study 
the birds content- 
edly brooding their 
eggs, now none are 
seen, unless 
petrels and auklets 
among the stone- 
walled trails, 


burrow S. LOOKING OVER FISHERMAN’S BAY TO SUGAR LOAF ISLAND 
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(4and5) Brandt 
cormorant. Ofthese 
large colonies noth- 
ing left. 

(6) Tufted puffin 
This wasthe largest 
single nesting site 
puffins the 
island, 1887, and 
still is. 
puffin burrow- 
ing species 
more protected dur- 
ing nesting 
season. 

(7) 
morant 
corax pelagicus res- 
plendens). species does not congregate large colonies any place. This 
community which comprised only eight ten nests the face Main-top, east 
side, has disappeared. 

(8) Western gull (Larus 
occidentalis). 
approach the bridge over 
Jordan have left. Many 
south end the island 1887 
have disappeared. The gulls 
are now congregated the 
west end. 

holds its 
own along the stone 
the tramway, and increasing 
numbers, anything. 

(10) Western 
here small scattered colony 
over the low flat rocks facing 
Fisherman’s Bay. found 
only two nests this locality 
something the pup sea- 
lion’s love for fresh eggs. 
Early one morning meta pup 
with its mouth bedaubed with 
egg, making its way among 
the gull nests. Two more 


LIGHT TOWER HILL AND BREAKER BAY FROM JORDAN 


GREAT MURRRE CAVE, EAST END 


surprised individuals never met the collecting field. The big brown watery 
eyes looked much say, caught the act; what are you 
going about it?’’ When attempted pat its head, uttered alow ‘eggy’ 
yelp, and ambled off the water’s edge. 

(11) The murres had large the ridge that runs out from Tower 
Hill, facing the old stone house (built 1855) the first light keeper the is- 
land. This colony has all but disappeared. 

(12) This location contained the cormorant rookery the 
island (just below the light-tower doorway and facing north Shubrick 
The birds have all left this portion the island. The accompanying halftone, 
from photograph taken 1887 shows this rookery then appeared. This 
picture was the first ever taken these cormorants. 

(13) Ina sort swale just above North Landing the Western gulls had 


ROOKERY OF FARALLONE CORMORANTS IN 1887 


colony consisting twenty thirty nests. These have all disappeared. 

(14) Pigeon guillemot (Cepphus was and still the most 
abundant colony these birds the island. The locality affords plenty piled- 
loose rocks, where the sea pigeons (as they are called) can lay the 
gray eggs natural hollow. 

(15 and 16) Great Murre Cave and Shubrick Point still possess the abund- 
ance birds which characterized them view here shown Great 
Murre Cave can give but slight impression this great cavern sea-fowl life. 

(17) western gulls and Farallone cormorants was located 
spur slight ridge jutting out from bend the trail near summit the Light 
Tower. ridge now bare any life. The gulls have also disappeared from 
flat near east landing (18). 
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(19) Pigeon guillemot rookeries East End and along the south shore are 
all the past. Seal Rock can still seen murres and 
few cormorants, well the only remaining colony sea-lions. much larger 
number these sea brutes were located Sea Lion Islet 1887. There was also 
colony cormorants the top shown the accompanying illustration, 
from photograph taken the time. Another colony was living 
the flat and rocks West End, where Murre Rocks lie. 

The rookeries they occurred 1903 are follows: (A) Western gull 
near where formally were Brandt cormorants. (B) large colony several hundred 
Brandt cormorants are located slope facing Murre Rocks. This present 
the largest colony this species. (C) Baird cormorants, few nests along the 
shelving face the divide between Main Top and West End. (D) Western gulls. 
scattered colony have their 
homes here among the tumbled- 
down rocks. parrots 
live here social terms 
with the gulls. colony 
puffins still located along this 
ridge where they were seen 
abundantly 1887. (F) Pigeon 
guillimots are seen this old 
nesting site and have increased 
numbers. 

Where formerly the Farallone 
cormorant was the most abund- 
ant the there now 
left only colony about sev- 
enty, West End, mentioned 
young, his article THE 
September, 1903. 

would natural expect, 
that after nearly halfa century 
raiding the murres for their 
eggs, the rookeries would show 
some decrease size; and also 
that the collecting their eggs 
for two more months would 
effect fertility and size 
those deposited, at atime when SEA LION ISLET IN 1887 
was able collect considerable series the small eggs from the thousand 
brought from the rookeries during stay six weeks theisland. All 
were taken during July 1887, and append table their measurements, along 
with the dimensions the same number typical eggs. The engraving will show 
their relative sizes when viewed side side. 

That the National Government has been wise protecting this island bird 
life one will deny who has once observed its wonders. 
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TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS IN MILLIMETERS OF NORMAL AND SMALIL.SIZED EGGS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA MURRE, 


TYPICAL EGGS SMALL EGGS TYPICAL EGGS SMALL EGGS 
3 82 43 67 8 53 83 45 69 
4 52 ““ SI 43 “c“ 70 9 52 “ace 86 39 “ 60 


EGGS OF CALIFORNIA MURRE 


Twelve Rock Wren Nests New Mexico 


BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTCGRAPHS FROM THE BIOLCGICAL SURVEY COLLECTION 


OCK wrens abound among the eroded sandstone cliffs and gulches the 

plains region New Mexico, and while were working the country last 

summer found twelve their nests and innumerable families young 
birds. 

Our twelve nests were distributed over period three months with marging 
either side, the first those containing young being found May 23, and the 
last August 25. the four nests young that discovered, three were 
found between May and June nest containing six eggs June was 
our only record eggs. 

the wrens themselves identified eight our twelve nests—the one con- 
taining eggs, the four with nestlings, also three the nests, the 
old birds being evidence about them—we became sufficiently familiar with the 
Salpinctian style architecture leave doubt the identity the remain- 
ing four. 

While the nests varied bulk and the relative proportion sticks, weeds, 
and grass stems used, and one builder far departed from the general custom 
line with hair and feathers, one peculiarity characterized all twelve the 
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nests—they were made largely small stones! Where the nests were cracks 
holes the faces boulders, the stones were usually merely mixed with the 
sticks and weeds the nest itself, but one case where the nest was ina crack 
slanting boulder over which four-footed egg hunters might make their way, 
the stones were piled front along the edge the crack leaving little room 
for any but the owner enter. This was also the case with nest placed the 
crack cut bank. 

The most curious feature about the use the stones was that where the site 
admitted, there was generally mass stones leading away from the nest—like 
gravel walk from One the two ground nests that found—built far 
back under rock that the young could seen only when they raised their 
heads for food—had striking pavement. counting the stones walk and 
entrance, was surprised find that there were fifty, and there were doubtless 
many more mixed with the materials the nest. The stones, like most used 
the wrens were bits sandstone, varying from half inch inch and half 


ROCK WREN NESTS IN FACE OF BOULDER 


length. Those figure are quite characteristic, although they are 
flat many that are used. One nest hole ina rock about three feet from the 
ground, had wide entrance paved with them very much like that figure 
Eighty-three stones were counted here, and there were many more mixed with 
the mass the nest. The largest number that counted belonged the nest 
shown figure had hundred and sixty stones, none them less than 
halfan inch length! addition the stones and the soft grassy nest lining 
there was quart can full coarse sticks, many them four five inches long 
and large around lead pencil. This nest now recordin the National 
Museum. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves explanation this astonishing work 
the wrens. general way line with the wrenish habit making 
bulky nests—a matter protection perhaps, like the great accumulations the 
wood rats. special cases where the entrance the nest partially closed 
the stones, the purpose can easily understood. Protective reasons not apply, 
however, the masses stones leading away from the nest, sometimes far 
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eight ten inches. Some these might easily have been dropped the birds 
bringing them the nest, for many them are heavy loads for such slender bills 
best, but course impossible imagine that such accumulations stones 
could the result accident. 

rock walls filled with cracks and openings that, the superficial glance 
look just alike for miles, might not perhaps help have stone walk be- 
fore the one crack you lived in? The question leads back the more far reaching 
one—how birds locate their nestsand young? ‘intuition’, ‘sense for locality’ 
helped out observation details such might noted men? subject 
offers interesting field for observation. would interesting, also, find 
out whether Salpinctes uses stones its other formations than 
where small light stones are not readily found for the looking. other words, 
how general the Salpinctian use stones, and what proportion nests have 


the walks leading away from them? 
Washington, 


ROCK WREN NEST IN CLIFF 


Some Winter Birds the High Sierras 


BY WILLIAM W. PRICE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


December January winter has closed down over the High Sierra and 
does not lift until June. The snow falls day after day, not light playful 
flurries, but great heavy flakes out leaden sky, thick you cannot 

see hundred yards. This snow piles deep rock and tree, two three feet 
night, even blanket over all the landscape. the snow may come with 
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gales wind, veritable blizzard, the light powdery crystals driving into every 
crack and cranny, piling behind obstructions huge drifts, ten, twenty, fifty feet 
deep. April the heavy storms have passed; the snow rapidly settles that 
one may walk upon the crust, and from now the snow melts quickly. The 
weather during the winter not bitterly cold, the temperature rarely drops 
then only clear nights; but rule there frost every night. 

The traveler through these vast wastes snow impressed with the utter 
silence and solitude. All the familiar scenes summer are gone. The roads and 
the trails are blotted out; the houses are eave-deep entirely covered; the alpine 
lake flat white plain; the waterfalls are mute, mere trickling driblets over ice- 
sheeted precipices, and all the varied and abundant animal life summer has dis- 
appeared. marmot lagomys calls shrilly from the rock piles, chipmunk 
chatters you pass; there whistle the quail, song warbler thrush. 
One may hear the rattle woodpecker, the cry blue-fronted jay, the lisp- 
ing notes mountain chickadee, but even these are uncommon. 

During the past four five years have made several short winter excursions 


LAKE OF THE WOODS AND PYRAMID PEAK 


into the high mountains both Summit Station and Glen Alpine, elevations 
from six ten thousand feet. here done entirely the Norwegian 
skee for the snow averages from ten twenty feet deep the level. 

These skees are thin strips wood three four inches wide and from six 
ten feet long with upcurve the front end. They are used exclusively the 
dwellers along the railroad and the scattered resorts, preference the racket- 
shaped Canadian snow-shoe. Without these one would often sink waist deep 
the soft, powdery snow. 

The usual way reaching the Glen Alpine railroad Truckee, 
thence skees sixteen milesto Lake Tahoe where little mail steamer twice 
week makes the circuit the lake. Leaving the boat Tallac the south end 
the lake use the skees once more make the seven miles Glen Alpine 
where food and shelter may had from the watchman resort. From here 
four miles Mt. Tallac and six miles Pyramid Peak, each mountain being 
about ten thousand feet altitude. 

complete list the birds not attempted; only those species which appear 
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THE CONDOR Vou. 
residents during the dead winter are enumerated. the middle May the 
snow has mostly gone below 6500 feet. Summer residents are arriving great 
numbers and some have begun nest-building. Above 8000 feet, often July 
before the ground bare snow. 

Dusky (Dendragapus fuliginesus). have found this bird each 
winter least g500 feet. prefers groves the mountain pine and red fir, 
selecting trees the thickest foliage the northeast hill slopes. The prevailing 
winds are from the southwest. One may often approach tree where adozen 
more are roosting. Without warning leave with great rush wings, 
dropping like cannon ball some lower level, followed, one time, 
the entire flock. 

(Dryobates hyloscopus). Found throughout the woods 
but especially the tamarack pines along the water courses. Its food supply, 
the beetles and ants, does not seem affected the cold and deep 
snows. three may seen day’s trip, which illustrates its rarity. 
WILLIAMSON SAPSUCKER Rather more common 


SKEEING NEAR GLEN ALPINE, LAKE TAHOE 


than the preceding woodpecker, but also preferring the groves tamarack. 
resonant roll call this bird, striking sound the summer, also heard 
the winter, but doubly impressive the silence the white wilderness. One 
blustering day was resting under the lee pine Mt. Tallac, when one 
these birds, male with rich glossy plumage, alighted within few feet me. 
long was perfectly quiet searched about the crevices the bark entirely 
without fear; upon slight movement part hopped away toa safe dis- 
tance where remained eyeing When finally took way 
along the side the bird was still the tree. 

BLUE-FRONTED JAY (Cyanocitta This bird seems equally omni- 
present winter and summer, equally noisy and inquisitive. These are seen singly, 
companies three four, flying from tree tree, continually squawking. 
They are sometimes seen along the open watercourses where they appear find 
food. few were regular attendance Glen Alpine quarreling for the table 
scraps. have frequently seen them the smoke and gloom the snowsheds 
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the railway, feeding the waste dumped from the dining cars. approach 
they would fly out through the cracks the shed, perch nearby trees until the 
coast was clear, and then return their feast. 

CLARKE NUTCRACKER columbiana). seen this bird Mt. 
Tallac where appeared feeding the cones the timberline pine. 
BENDIRE CROSSBILL (Loxia ‘This one the most interesting 
the winter birds, but probably rather irregular occurrence have seen only 
few flocks. Each time they were feeding industriously the cones the tama- 
rack pine, few minutes fairly darkening the snow beneath with scales and 
refuse. Summit February, observed large flock these birds each 
day during stay week. flock, perhaps containing twenty individuals, 
adults and those immature plumage, was not wary, but often allowed 
approach the tree and watch them deftly pry with their sharp 
mandibles. When alarmed, the whole flock would leave the tree rush, 
circle few times and alight atree the neighborhood, feed 
once. 

AMERICAN DIPPER, (Cinclus mexicanus). The dipper found along all the 
have heard its beautiful wild song all times, strangely sweet 
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and almost out place the solitude winter. One evening along the Truckee 
River the midst fierce snowstorm heard its song. could not locate the 
bird first, but after time found perched rock the shallow water and 
overhung ahuge snowbank. For time watched pouring out song after 
song, and passed onI could still hear the sweet notes until distance and 
the rush the storm silenced it. 

CANYON WREN (Catherpes punctulatus). found dead bird this 
species the snow the Glen Alpine resort March, 1903. The watchman 
there told that there had been pair about the buildings the entire winter but 
they had disappeared during the recent hard storm. This present February 
heard the song this bird the snow-sheds Summit Station and while did 
not see the specimen its song was unmistakable. probably had its retreat 
the round house other railroad buildings. sheds themselves are filled 
with smoke and gas from the passing locomotives that residence there would 
intolerable. 

MOUNTAIN CHICKADEE This far the most common 
all the winter birds. They are found everywhere and often scattering flocks 


| 


twenty more individuals. ‘They are the house pets all the inhabitants. They 
eat crumbs from the kitchen steps, alight the window frames, and will even 
enter the houses window left open. The children many lonely section 
house the railroad beguile the long winter days with pets. Glen 
Alpine had good opportunity observe them, for there the watchman had tray 
filled with crumbs, nailed the window ledge. this the chickadees would 
feeding every hour the day, sometimes five six time. They were con- 
string furnished especial relish. Some were clinging head downwards, 
most the time. They were omnivorous eaters, but seemed best soaked 
cracker crumbs. this feeding place Glen Alpine they came from least half 
mile distant. have watched them fly from tree tree making directly for the 
kitchen window. the woods the chickadees appear feed upon insect life, but 


what not know. 
Alta, California. 


Explanatory 
BY LYMAN BELDING 


HEN the Land Birds the Pacific District was published excluded con- 
siderable matter that was intended for it. This consisted notes the 
food birds, so-called correlative phenomena, miscellaneous matter con- 

tributed myself and Signal Service had copied San Diego, the 
page that the data food was meager, and therefore unsatisfactory, and might 
have added, somewhat contradictory. 

The so-called correlative phenomena contained some very interesting items, 
but was used sparingly because related distantly, all, the coming the 
birds. The Signal Service reports had apparently closer connection with 
migration than the correlative phenomena. Possibly some other person might 
have considered the excluded matter having more value than attached it. 

have been asked why cited Fort Yuma and Fort Mojave records. was 
because knew that old Fort Yuma was the west bank the Colorado. Fort 
Mojave was the east bank but knew that Dr. Cooper had collected both 
sides the river. also knew that the early ornithologists were not careful 
name the precise locality where they got their specimens. had seen 
garrulus Plumus County, July, 1885. Another Dr. Cooper’s Fort Mojave 
species, crissale, had taken the west side the Colorado River, 
latitude about thirty degrees, May the same year. 

several stations there was more than one observer, and this was responsi- 
ble for unusual method giving credit. 

placed the manuscript Mr. Bryant’s hands, and expected him attend 
its publication. did partly, and during his absence from the Academy 
Sciences was requested visit San Francisco and finish reading the proofs. 
discovered that the effort abbreviate, few errors had crept into the volume, 
some which corrected and others overlooked, while was too late correct 
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few others. may refer them the future, though they are not very important. 
great amount work which its pages bear evidence. spent 
most the summer and autumn 1885 studying the food habits the birds 
orchards, vineyards, grain fields, pastures, valley and mountain. had pre- 
viously been somewhat familiar with them but examination bird stomachs gave 
some surprises. found wheat stomachs birds that had not suspected 
eating it, including bairdi and Asyndesmus discov- 
ered that the former stores acorns and eats them without reference any worm 
they may contain, thus exploding the venerable theory itsgelecting acorns that 
would later contain worms and that the anticipated grub was the sole desider- 
atum. This bird very fond mulberries; nevertheless quite harmless. 
had often seen Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, Sturnella neglecta and Aphelocoma 
fornica probe the ground for the kernel wheat the root the young plant, 
frequently destroying it, had shot them and found their stomachs full soft wheat 
and nothing else except little soil. But had seen these and nearly all the 
birds feeding principally upon locusts which were very destructive throughout 
large portion California 1885 and knew that just verdict could not 
rendered for against many species immense amount testimony was 
taken a)) sorts a)) times the year. first was 
publish notes food hawks, and game birds, which had positive opin- 
was the great usefulness the hawks and owls which remain 
California duting summer—especially the red tailed hawk and burrowing owl. 
MIGRATION. The simple fact that the north coming migrants arrive 
California, least, about the same time every spring, without regard tempera- 
ture state vegetation, though the latter about month later some seasons 
than others. observations San Diego during the migratory periods 1884 
and 1885 led think differently, but long continued observations central 
California have convinced the correctness the above assertion. There are 
temperatures low check the spring migrants west the Sierra Nevada. 
The Lower Sonoran life zone extends north the parallel the inter- 

ior California. Oranges ripen earlier lat. 39° than Los Angeles, lat. 34°. 
said Thoreau that upon seeing certain flower remarked that 
was time for certain bird arrive from the south. would impossible 
make accurate predictions that sort California, and quite impossible for birds 
make their spring arrival accord with flowering the plants. few examples 
will demonstrate this. Mr. Proud reported almond blossoms Chico, February 
1885; Mr. Palmer reported them Berkeley, February 1895. Berkeley nearly 
three degrees latitude south Chico. March 10, 1886, vegetation was about 
ten days earlier Gridley than Stockton, Livermore, Niles and Hayward, all 
which are more than three degrees south Gridley. Here should say that 
plants are not always earlier Gridley than Stockton. Gridley leaves 
deciduous oaks were about two inches long February 22, 1886. They were just 
perceptible Stockton February 28, 1900. oaks were slightly tinged with 
green Stockton April 1903. Some the birds arrived Stockton earlier the 
cold backward spring 1903 than the mild early one 1900. The martin 
(Progne hesperia) came cool, stormy weather March 1903, trailli, 
Contopus richardsoni, longicauda, Zamelodia melanocephala and others came 


-between April and against strong cool north wind, the two last named 


moderate force. Many grosbeaks were singing the 25th. 
During the remarkable cold winter 1902-3 the lowest temperature at; 


Poway 460 ft., lat. 33°, was Sacramento ft., lat. 39°, was 
Riverside 851 34 24 Auburn “1310 “ 39 “ 26 


will seen that considerable increase latitude and altitude has but 
little influence modifying temperature the interior California. 

have known spring backward the valley and early the moun- 
tains. Stockton the spring 1897 vegetation was very much behind aver- 
age seasons and eqally late Murphy, altitude 2300 feet. Supposing would 
correspondingly late Big Trees, altitude 4700 feet, delayed going until 
May 28, surprise found the plants about two weeks earlier than 
had ever seen them any numerous visits the place. The locust and 
the purple lilac had blossomed about the middle May, while June about 
the average time this locality. 

Dr. Williams reported spring month earlier than usual Fort Walla 
Walla (latitude 46°, altitude 200 feet) 1885. Fannin, Burrard Inlet, 
C., latitude about 50°, reported the gardens ‘‘gorgeous with apple blossoms April 
1885. The only remarkable feature the spring its mildness which has con- 
tinued since the last week February. The only remarkable arrivals are 
cichla ustulata and Dendroica which came nearly month earlier than 
last season. Our winter residents have, however, started north about their 
usual time with one two exceptions.” 1884 said weather from April 
was one continuous stretch fine weather and yet this circumstance does not 
appear have caused the arrival migrants any earlier than former years; 
the contrary some cases they have been later.” call attention what Mr. 
Fannin says the migrants and early flowering apples. Mr. 
Palmer reported apples full bloom Berkeley March 31, difference 
only five days. 

The data flowering plants though interesting was little value for pur- 
poses comparison. Walla Walla Dr. Williams gave dates flowering 
many plants but only one his species was mentioned and that single 
observer. 

Stockton, 


Nevada Notes 
BY WILSON C. HANNA 


(Concluded 


Asio wilsonianus. Owl. One pair was found nesting thorn 
bush near Stone House May 

Speotyto hypogea. Burrowing Owl. Not uncommon. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Not uncommon. 

Colaptes collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. few observed. 


a The altitudes here given are approximately correct. 
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One seen the mountains near Gol- 
elevation about 6000 feet. 

Chordeiles henryi. Western Nighthawk. Common. 

Tyrannustyrannus. Kingbird. few observed June. 

Tyrannus Arkansas Kingbird. Common. One pair built nest 
top box car. 

Sayornis saya. Say Phoebe. Common. 

Otocoris leucolema. Pallid Horned Lark. Very common the fields 
May and June. 

Pica hudsonia. Magpie. Not uncommon. 

Corvus americanus. American Crow. few observed early May. 

Molothrus ater. Cowbird. Common. Eggs were taken from nests war- 
blers, blackbirds and orioles. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Blackbird. colony was 
found breeding tule marsh about seven miles east Golconda. 

Agelaius pheniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. Common. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Very common. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock Oriole. Not uncommon. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Very common. 

Carpodacus frontalis. Finch. few observed the yard the 
Golconda Hot Springs Hotel among the cottonwood trees June 30. 

Chondestes strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. Common. 

Zonotrichia gambeli. Gambel Sparrow. One collected Stone House early 
May. 

Spizella breweri. Brewer Sparrow. few seen the brush Stone House. 

Amphispiza nevadensis. Sage Sparrow. Found the brush near Iron Point. 

Green-tailed Towhee. Common the canyons near 
Golconda elevation above 5000 feet. 

Zamelodia Grosbeak. Common. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. Rare. Three individuals 
the following dates: May 27, May 28, June 17. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Common. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. Common. 

Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow. Common. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. One pair seen near Iron Point June 13. 

Lanius excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike. Common. One nest ob- 
served contained seven eggs. 

Dendroica Yellow Warbler. Common the rose and willow thicket 
where they nested. 

Cinclus mexicanus. Dipper. One canyon near Golconda 
elevation about 6000 feet. 

Oroscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. Observed Stone House. 

Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. Several observed. June nest 
containing young was located among the rocks rocky railroad cut. 

Merula propinqua. Western Robin. Common. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Wilson Snipe, Gallinago delicata (Ord.), the Hawaiian Islands.—A specimen 
this well known game bird was brought the Museum for examination and identification 
Mr. Spalding Honolulu, who secured March 8th 1903, while enjoying day’s 
gunning the windward side the island Oahu the vicinity Kailua. was female 
bird splendid condition and plumage, Until the present record the status the species 
the Hawaiian Islands was based the single individual recorded Mr. Henshaw, 
Hilo, being secured the Island Hawaii, (Auk, XVII, Mr. Spalding assures 
that previous occasion while shooting, put this same species but was not fortu- 
nate secure ALANSON BRYAN, Curator Ornithology, Museum, Hon- 


olulu, 


The Albatross Dance Sea.—About the last March (1904), while cruising hundred 

miles off San Diego, California, the steamer Dr. Charles Gilbert Stanford 

University observed group about six brown gonys (Diomedea nigripes) pair off and engage 
their peculiar dance. The birds, course, were resting the surface the water, which was 
rather rough. The writer has described this dance Fish Comm. Bull. 1903, 22; 
Auk, XXI, Jan. 1904, pp. was observed their breeding ground the island Lay- 
san, Hawaiian Group. this locality Dr. Gilbert also became perfectly familiar with 
formance, and once recognized the familiar bowing and pointing beaks air. The second 
step, that placing the bill under the wing, was also given. The distance was too great de- 
tect the ridiculous groan which the birds utter the end each dance. 

that date the brown gony should have been feeding young its breeding grounds—the 
scattered islets the westward the main Hawaiian Group. Dr. Gilbert states that observed 
individuals with the white tail coverts which are characteristic the fully adult bird. Pos- 
sibly these birds, which linger off our coast during the breeding season, are all young. The 
writer shot several March 1902, about five hundred miles west San Diego, and all these 
were immature.—WALTER FISHER. 


Icterus bullocki Honey-eater.—While preparing some skins the Bullock oriole 
last spring (1903) noticed that the neck feathers several were considerably soiled honey 
that oozed out the bill and shot hole the crop. remember that this particular male was 
running honey from its mouth when picked up. had shot see why was feeding 
earnestly from the heart certain blossoms, had often observed them before, their 
first arrival the spring. Numerous insects are attracted the sweets the eucalyptus flow- 
ers, which afford many our small birds—such Dendroica auduboni, coronata, Calypte 
anna, Regulus calendula, Carpodacus frontalis, and various juncos—food throughout the 
winter. delighted sipping blue gum honey preference hunting insects 
through the orchard creek trees. During the past winter large numbers Audubon warblers 
were continually fluttering over the eucalyptus blossoms, picking insects drinking honey. 
Many warblers were noted having black sticky substance adhering the feathers about the 
bill. This isderived from the pollen and honey of eucalyptus flowers, combined with dirt from 
the ground, where the birds feed cold mornings, when there insect food moving 
large. several occasions Scolecophagus cyanocephalus were seen feeding from the blue gum 


blossoms.—W. EMERSON, Cal. 


The Western Evening Grosbeaks Pescadero, San Mateo Co., Cal.—On January 
10, 1904, flock about forty Coccothraustes montanus lit ina large eucalyptus tree which stands 
few the house. This the first time have seen these grosbeaks since April 17, 1902 
when observed flock eleven. first noted the evening grosbeak about January 1899, 
when founda flock feeding upon dry maple seeds which cover the trees. shot one bird 
which was identified Mr. Littlejohn Redwood City. They were rather numerous until 
the middle April. During the winter 1899-1000, and the following winter were 
very numerous, arriving October and departing March April. But the nexi 
they came limited numbers, while the succeeding winter they did not come 
all. The grosbeaks were always seen flocks ranging number from six fifty and were 
generally found the maple groves along creeks where they fed the dry 
Pescadero, Cal. 


Labor Saving Egg Blower.—For the past year two have used the device described 
below for blowing eggs, and while not practicable for very small eggs, can used with care 
for any that are over length. For large sets large eggs simply invaluable its 
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use not only saves one the fatigue blowing the mouth, but does the work much more 
quickly, also enables the particular collector blow his large eggs with small holes—for 
instance, egg can completely blown with 1-16 hole, and with one double 
that diameter they can emptied double-quick time. 

The vital feature this outfit little foot-pump sold physicians’ supply houses, for use 
with atomizers. four one and one-half inches when closed, and its interior may used 
for storage when traveling. From runs rubber tube the work table, which lies 
pure rabber ice bag closed doubly perforated cork, through which are two small glass tubes. 
One these attached the tube coming from the pump, the other has tube running the 
blow pipe. use it, insert the fine glass tip into the egg, and pump with the foot. The pres- 
sure expands the rubber icebag which renders the jet from the blowpipe uniform, steady and 
continuous, and the same time the swelling the bag isa gauge which one can control 
his pressure, easy burst egg with this pump. many eggs are blown, 
one may attach two, and then two three persons work once from the same pump. 

have been surprised the extent patience blowing large egg, when did not 
need provide the necessary force with cheeks, and sure that the result has been for 
me, better specimens with less labor. Sometimes have found well put asecond icebag over 
the first, thereby doubling the pressure, where two persons are working together.—W. 
London, Ontario. 


Sage Sparrow Boulder County, Colorado.—On March 18, 1904, obtained sam- 
ple copy Amphispiza belli nevadensis here farm, ten miles north Boulder. Only 
the one bird was seen. The Committee requires this species inhabit the 
Basin.’’ Cooke his research for the material for his ‘‘Birds Colorado’’ and two 
could find but one record ‘‘East the Front viz., taken 
Mr. Bond, near Cheyenne, Longmont, Colorado. 


The Coues Flycatcher Guardian the Peace.—All who are interested 
bird life are acquainted with the pugnacious tendencies flycatchers. observations have 
been principally confined the Coues flycatcher, probably the most alert and warlike member 
the family. During the breeding season, while the female the nest, the male may seen 
nearby one his numerous perches, usually the top some dead tree, where sits 
guard from daylight until dark. Occasionnally darts off catch insect, and short inter- 
vals utters his never-changing note, which gives him his Mexican name. This note best 
described Spanish, and sounds very much like Jose, There mistaking the 
bird once you have heard him, for tells you his Mexican name with proper accent. From the 
last two syllables often called the Jose Maria bird—simply the names Joseph and Mary 
Spanish. 

The Coues flycatcher lively, wide-awake fellow, and while sitting his lofty perch 
keeps sharp lookout for any his numerous enemies who may venture too near his dwelling 
place. The moment jay, hawk, squirrel snake makes its appearance, the flycatcher leaves 
his perch and pounces upon the intruder, the same time giving the note alarm which never 
fails bring the female the scene. Then there snapping beaks, and regular whirl 
wings and tails about the unwelcome visitor,who forced leave the locality faster than came. 

With all his warlike proclivities, the Coues flycatcher has another quality—that attracting 
friends—which equally strong. more timid birds numbers host friends 
who seem conscious the existing bond, and very readily take advantage it. atten- 
tion was first called this fact the Huachuca Mts., Arizona, 1896, when first trip 
that section, company with Swarth, Rising, and Judson. While were 
all walking the canyon above our camp, one our party found nest the plumbeous vireo, 
low branch oak, within reach from the ground. were the act taking this 
nest, which contained set eggs, when one observed nest the hepatic tenager 
another oak, not more than twenty feet distant. Naturally our attention was turned the new 
find, when some one else caught sight still another nest branch the same limb contain- 
ing the tanager’s. Upon flushing the bird, proved Coues flycatcher. was soon the 
tree where could see into both nests, they were close together the same level, and each 
contained eggs. come the point for which this paper was written, here the same limb, 
not more than four feet apart, was nest the Coues flycatcher and one the hepatic tanager, 
with nest plumbeous vireo not more than twenty feet from the others. All these nests con- 
tained full sets eggs, showing that nest building had been carried the same time all 
three cases. Naturally wondered how these three pairs birds, including the belligerent 
flycatcher, could get along perfect harmony, building their nests and sitting their eggs 
side side. Not until later years did have opportunity observe the cause and effect the 


relation between these pugnacious flycatchers and their more timid friends. many occasions, 
seasons following, found nests various warblers, vireos, tanagers, and other birds close 
proximity nests the Coues flycatcher. Once, using small cloth scoop the end 
pole took set each Coues flycatcher and black-fronted warbler, without changing 
position the tree. Another time took set olive warbler and set black-fronted war- 
bler from the same tree, and set Coues flycatcher from tree not more than fifteen feet dis- 
tant. these, well many other instances, had the opportunity learn the reason for 
these family gatherings. the locality where observations have been made, the smaller and 
more peaceable birds suffer great loss from snakes, squirrels, and jays. Probably the most bitter 
enemy the smaller birds the long crested jay, who continually search their nests. 
When the jay locates nest, his call-note brings many half dozen his hungry comrades 
the scene, and under feeble attack from the parent birds, the eggs young, the case may 
be, are carried off devoured the spot. Many times, even, the nest torn into shreds, All 
this, however, does not occur when there nest the Coues flycatcher the vicinity, for 
upon the first alarm, the flycatcher comes the rescue, and the would, assailant forced 
leave. This wholesale slaughter seems teach these much imposed upon species seek the 
protection the more independent 


Road-runners Eat Young Mockingbirds.—Mr. Leroy Abrams the department 
botany, Stanford University, states that while was collecting plants the Mission Valley near 
San Diego, California, between May and 1903, his assistant observed road-runner 
californianus) remove from nest young mockingbird and devour it. Both road-runners 
and mockingbirds are common this locality. kncwn that road-runners eat eggs, but 
have never heard their killing young How general this Have our readers any 
observations this FISHER. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK SHELF 


BIRDS THE HUACHUCA MOUNTAINS, ARIZONA. HARRY SWARTH. Pacific Coast 
Avifauna No. pp. 1-70, April 15, 1904. 

affords great pleasure call attention this interesting contribution the ornithology 
southeastern Arizona, and commend the thoroughness the work. based, with the 
exception few scattered records, observations made and specimens collected the author, 
Judson, Rising and Howard during three visits the region 1896, 1902, 
and 1903. certainly refreshing find paper entirely devoted the life histories birds— 
subject absorbing interest—and not given over descriptions closely split subspecies, the 
principal function which burden the already plethoric pages synonymy. arbitrary 
limiting the list such species occur the mountains proper, above the surrounding plains 
may some respects good plan, though its adoption certain valley forms noted near the 
canyon openings are included, while others similar distribution are omitted. Moreover, inter- 
esting information relating the migration and distribution water-fowl and waders the San 
Pedro and Barbocomari valleys necessarily left Although the author has had phenomenal 
success securing large amount material, may not out place make the list more 
complete adding the following species which have come directly indirectly under the ob- 
servation the reviewer. 

Lophortyx gambeli, Examples this quail were shot one the officers Fort Hua- 
chuca near the post January, 1895. Mr. Lusk secured two specimens 
Ramsay Canyon, one 1891, and the other Sept. 15, anthracina. 
ing May and early June, 1892, this species was seen several occasions near Fort 
Although specimens were secured the broad white single band the tail served identify 
them. wilsonianus, this owl was secured near Fort Huachuca April 28, 
whitneyi. May 1892, lamented friend Major Fowler found 
one these little owls clump oak leaves where was month later Mr, Fred- 
erick Fowler discovered female and three eggs hole, the canyon 
above the Fort. anna. Mr. Fowler took two specimens this hummer the Fort, 
Oct. 12, 1892, and Mr. Kimball one, Sept. 11, 1895. Otocoris alpestris Three specimens 
were taken Mr. Fowler Jan. 10, 1893. ‘This blackbird 
considered common winter resident about the Fort. One was seen there May 1892, and 
others the valley below fully three weeks later, Amphispiza belli Secured 
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Mr. Fowler 1892. said tolerably common winter resident. iliaca 
has been examined which was taken Mr. Kimball Nov. 20, 1894, 
the Huachuca mountains. subis Purple martins were seen about the Post 
May and again May 15, 1892. Dendroica virens. adult male was examined which was se- 
cured Mr. Lusk Ramsay canyon May 1895. may stated that the record the 
house sparrow (/asser domesticus Bulletin No. based erroneous identification 
and should refer the house finch (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis). 

Turdus guttatus auduboniand Regulus calendula breed the Chiricahua mountains where 
nests were found and therefore probable that they will found some the more 
inaccessible parts the Huachucas summer. This general area including the Huachuca 
mountains and the more extensive Chiricahua range the eastward affords one the most in- 
viting fields the United States for carrying ornithological studies. The presence many 
Mexican species which find congenial homes the many numerous canyons among the heavier 
timber the upper parts, furnish strong incentive for continued search after other rareties.— 
FISHER, 


BIRDS CALIFORNIA, Introduction More than Three Hundred Common Birds 
the State and Adjacent Islands with Supplementary List Rare Migrants, Accidental Visitants, 
and Hypothetical Subspecies, IRENE GROSVENOR WHEELOCK. With ten full page 
seventy-eight drawings the text Bruce Horsfall. Chicago. McClurg Co., 1904 (Feb- 
ruary) pp. 1-578. 

this volume 600 pages the publishers have taken much care provide book pleas- 
ing appearance. The flexible green covers and excellent quality paper contribute agree- 
able ease handling. The numerous illustrations are mostly quite good for their kind. But 
regret that cannot recommend highly the accompanying text. The many misstatements 
and slighter inaccuracies seem indicate limited knowledge our literature, well 
inadequate personal acquaintance with many the common species. frank, there are 
many slips, that cannot help doubting the general trustworthiness the book 
throughout. The rapid increase our knowledge birds and their habits requires the exercise 
judicious discrimination the part anyone who feels called upon compile life-histories, 
together with long and intimate acquaintance with the birds themselves. Perhaps 
resort the gun would have resulted ina less sweeping generalization regard 
than hurled the reader the preface! Wecan agree that the ‘‘Birds 
much written interesting style, and sure read with interest the popular 
contingent. course error now and then not likely detected the susceptible 
amateur, that the book may appreciated just the same. Yet does not appear 
the standard exactness demanded the present stage California ornithology. view 
the above remarks, detailed criticism seems hardly worth while.—J. 


REVISION THE NORTH AMERICAN MAINLAND SPECIES MYIARCHUS. 
NELSON. From Proc, Biol, Soc. Washington, XVII, March 10, 1904, pp. 21-50. 

Mr. Nelson has given the North American mainland species Myiarchus thorough over- 
hauling the present paper which covers all the species and subspecies the genus known 
occur the mainland North America north the Isthmus Panama. the birds 
Island near the coast Yucatan, and the Tres Marias Islands off the coast Tepic, 
western Mexico, have been included. 

genus Myiarchus appears reach its greatest development the American tropics, 
including the West Indies, with limited number forms ranging well into temperate North 
These most northerly representatives the genus are which reaches the 
northern border the Upper Sonoran zone the west coast Oregon, and which 
crosses the Transition zone eastern America southern Canada and New Brunswick. 
lawrencei and its subspecies the most widely distributed the North American species, with 
breeding range extending from the Isthmus Panama Southern Arizona and the Tres Marias 
Islands. The species most limited distribution probably yucatanensis, found only the 
peninsula Yucatan and Cozumel 

The introduction also touches upon questions nomenclature, the moult, and calls attention 
the fact that the dusky pattern the tail feathers rufous-tailed species has considerable 
range variation extent. Myiarchus nuttingi from Arizona thus turns out the female 
cinerascens. ‘‘By the examination several hundred spécimens the various species has 
been demonstrated that the dusky pattern the inner webs the outer tail feathers (and 
similar degree the inner tail feathers) mexicanus, crinitus, and with 


their subspecies have wide range variation extent, though usually preserving character- 
istic outline, although times this also disappears. Thus have the dusky area practically 
gone the inner web the outer tail feather some the females cinerascens, producing 

Nineteen species and subspecies are recognized which three, bangsi, 
and are new. key the species and subspecies the genus 
also given. 


DESCRIPTIONS NEW BIRDS FROM SOUTHERN NELSON. From Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington XVI, Nov. 30, 1903, pp. 

Mr. Nelson gives descriptions thirteen new Mexican birds from the collection 
the Biological Survey. One the most remarkable these isthe Omilteme jay, 
mirabilis, from Omilteme, Guerrero. marked with band silvery white extending 
across forehead and back over the eyes behind the ear coverts unite with large white area 
covering the throat and under side neck. The rest the head black and the body dull 
indigo blue. 


NEw GROUSE FROM CALIFORNIA. FRANK CHAPMAN, From Bull, Amer. Mus. 
Nat. History, XX, Art. XI, 159-162, April 25, 1904. 

Mr. Chapman has described the common grouse the Sierra Nevada Mts., under the name 
Dendragapus obscurus the type coming from Echo, Dorado much paler 
bird than and although probably derived from this form looks more like odscurus. 
The range is: the forested portions the Transition and Boreal zones, ‘east the 
humid coast belt, and south through the Sierras Mount Pinos’ (Grinnell); north Fort 
Klamath, 

ADDITIONAL NOTES SUMMER BIRDS FLATHEAD LAKE, WITH REFERENCE 
LAKE. PERLEY MILTON SILLOWAY, Bull, University Montana, No. 18, Biological 
Series No. 1903. pp. 291-308, plates. 

This paper includes description the physiographical features Swan Lake, Montana, and 
under Oological Notes, additional observations the nests and eggs considerable list 
species. Under Notes New Birds are listed with annotations eleven species not included 
the Birds Flathead The paper concludes with list all the summer 
birds which have been observed about Flathead Lake, numbering 137. nest the willow 
thrush was found the :wampy area near the statien. ‘‘Instead being situated near the 
ground, was six and one-half feet above, upright crotch oblique thorny sapling. 
The nest was typical the willow thrush construction, but the site was unusual 
experience that collected the owner for complete Numerous other interesting- 
notes bear witness Mr. Silloway’s careful observation and industry. 

LIFE STORIES, BOOK ONE, CLARENCE MOORES WEED, collection biog- 
raphies twenty-four common birds compiled from the writings Audubon, Bendire, Nuttall 
and Wilson. These four writers, the compiler states ‘‘are especially notable for the absorbing 
interest with which they pursued the study birds. They were all original investigators, ex- 
ploring the trackless wilderness their search for knowledge.’’ Each sketch followed 
short paragraph defining the geographical distribution the species. There are also twenty- 
four portraits from mounted specimens reproduced the three color process. This book which 
followed two others, intended for use the higher grades, for which purpose 
should prove acceptable. (Square mo, pages, plates; Rand, McNally Co.) 


In BIRDS FROM BENGUET PROVINCE, LUZON, AND FROM THE ISLANDS OF LUBANG, MIN- 
DORA, AND CAGAYANCILLO (Bull. Philippine Mus. Jan. 30, 1904) Richard McGregor 
records all identified species birds collected observed recent expeditions the above 
localities. The paper includes zoographical notes, accounts undescribed plumages and notes 
the rarer species. 

for March-April unusually attractive number, and contains three general 
articles, all very readable. series warbler plates continued, there being two 
this number, the frontispiece representing the Canadian and Wilson, and the second plate the 
black-throated green and golden-cheeked. There are three pages Notes from Field and Study, 
and the Audubon Society Section concludes with Educational Leaflet No. The March Hawk, 
William Dutcher, illustrated Fuertes. For Teachers and Students contains the 
third instalment The Migration Warblers Cooke. Under Warbler 
the editor asks for cooperation bird students securing information regarding the habits 
warblers, noted another column this issue. 
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THE BULLETIN THE MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB commences its fifth volume con- 
siderably enlarged and clad attractive new cover depicting the Kirtland warbler among its 
native pines. The opening article, Norman Woods, ison the Discovery the Breeding 
Area Kirkland’s Warbler, recounting the finding the first nest and egg this species 
Oscoda County, Michigan, July, 1903. Charles Adams contributes The Migration Route 
Kirtland’s Narbler. There are besides, Editorials, Recent Literature, Correspondence, Notes 
from Field and Museum, and page devoted the Michigan Audubon Society, newly organized. 


THE JOURNAL THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL flourishing condition, 
judging the April issue which contains number good bird articles, among which may 
noted: Notes the Warblers found Maine, The Woodcock, Notes the Finches found 
Maine, and numerous short local notes. 


THE AMATEUR NATURALIST, Journal for Those Who Study Nature from Love It, 
edited and published Chas, Pendell, Binghampton, New York. The second number, 
March, contains short articles great variety subjects popular interest extending over the 
general departments zoology, botany and geology. the aim the editor publish 
magazine ‘‘along the line nature study popular, understandable form, interesting yet reli- 
able and FISHER. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Division the Cooper Club, their April meeting, decided again take 
the matter revising the the Pacific Slope Los Angeles County.’’ Mr. Joseph Grin- 
nell was newly elected take charge the undertaking, and the former committee was instruct- 
turn over him all the material thus far accumulated. the intention the Division 
publish the paper, within the coming year, number five the Pacific Coast Avifauna series. 
All who are position furnish data for the new list are urged communicate once with 
Mr. Grinnell. 


Messrs. Swarth, Robertson, and Lelande left the first May explore ornithologically 
the almost unknown mountainous portions Ventura county. With such trio expert field 
observers, shall expect some valuable accounts rare discoveries for our July issue. 


From March 26th April 2nd, very successful camping and collecting trip was participated 
party Cooper Club members from Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena. central 
camp was established the Tujunga Valley, northern Los Angeles County, and the surrounding 
region explored for various natural history objects interest. birds received most 
attention, and some rare specimens and photos both were secured. Those comprising the 
party were: Messrs, Rex Barnwell, Joseph Dixon, Crawford May, Philip Pinger, Clifton, 
and Joseph Grinnell. 


Messrs. Lelande and Howard the Southern Division recently made hurried trip through 
western Los Angeles county into Ventura county. They traversed extremely rugged range 
mountains among which California condors were surprisingly many eleven 
were seen circling about overhead one time, and several nesting aeries were located the 
faces precipitous cliffs. 


The demand for Mrs. Bailey’s Handbook Western Birds has been great completely 
exhaust the first edition. The second edition, just out, presents number changes and ad- 
ditions that the book brought quite date. The horned larks particular have been 
revised accord with recent rulings. Both the publishers and the author are con- 
gratulated the well-deserved success this authoritative text-book. 


Mr. Howard, who already well known for his careful work with Arizona birds, 
started early April another trip into the extreme southern part the Territory. goes 
this time the interests Mr. Childs, and thoroughly equipped for least three months. 
paying special attention rare eggs, and has particular yearning after set the rare 
Mearns quail. 

Mr. Emerson writes that Dr. Cooper’s old home Haywards sold make 
way for new Carnegie Library. regret very much learn that the estate thus pass out 
the family’s hands. effort will made preserve some the trees which the Doctor 
planted, laurel, live oak and several cypresses. 

An olive-sided flycatcher (Contopus borealis), with a lamentable ignorance of life zones, has 
taken his residence the Stanford aboretum, where his.resounding orders, leave 
may heard all times day. 

(Continued Editorial page) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
(Continued from page 83) 


During the coming summer communications 
the editor may addressed, usual, 
Palo Alto. 


Dr. Charles Gilbert and Prof. William 
Ritter were the ‘‘Albatross’’ during parts 
March and April. The ‘‘Albatross’’ was en- 
gaged deep-sea dredging off the southern 
California coast. 


call attention Mrs. Bailey’s interesting 
article Rock Wren Nests New 
Mexico,’’ published elsewhere this issue, and 
the queries proposed. ‘‘How general the 
Salpinctian use stones, and what proportion 
nests have the walks leading away from 
them?’’ Have our field ornithologists any 
observations offer? 


Mr. John Williams, who has been living 
near Santa Barbara, has moved Truckee, 
where expects located during the sum- 
mer. 


Mr. Price made his usual excursion 
into the high Sierras early April. 


Mr. Beck presented paper entitled, 
the California Academy Sciences, May 3d. 


One correspondent earnestly desires that 
present THE CONDOR more aarticles 
popular nature. Unfortunately cannot 
publish for the benefit our readers what does 
not reach our sanctum, however much 
responsibility for the lack this sort mate- 
rial rests not with the editors but with the 
persons who object faunal lists and other 
more less technical matter. the present 
time are publishing much greater percent- 
age popular than technical articles, and are 
perfectly willing increase this difference 
the proper material forthcoming. 


Mr. Williams, Jr., the 
Survey will soon return his home Talla 
hassee, Florida, resume the practice law, 


learn that Mr. Dawson, the author 
‘‘The Birds Ohio’’ intends move the 
State Washington, where will undertake, 
co-authorship with Mr. Bowles 
Tacoma, illustrated work upon the Birds 
Washington. This book drawn the 
lines the Birds Ohio, which combines 
well the elements scientific accuracy, popu- 
lar interest, and attractive appearance. Both 
gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with the 
field, each having spent eight years differ- 
ent parts the state. 


Mr. Frank Chapman has preparation 
volume the Warblers North America 
and requests the aid students birds 
throughout the country the preparation 
the volume. ‘‘Continued study our 
writes Mr. Chapman 
the absolute necessity for many observers 
are have anything approaching adequate 
Cooperation, therefore, the watchword the 
bird-study today. Instead thinking that 
there little left learn, every bird student 
should feel that his special privilege 
add our knowledge birds nature. 
may not novel startling discovery, 
but may confirm some observation which 
has already been made, and that, matter 
fact, value only the original 
observation itself. act may attributed 
species the basis single observation; 
but only after many observations.’’ 
requested that each bird which report 
made treated follows: name species 
(scientific and common), local status, migra- 
tion, song, courtship, haunts, 
nest, eggs, young. not neglect sending 
your observations because they are incomplete. 
unnecessary add that full credit will 
given for all material used, Mr. Chapman’s 


address Englewood. New Jersey. 


Messrs, Gilbert, Harold Heath, 
Spaulding and Fisher Stanford Uni- 
versity are located the steamer 
which engaged deep-sea dredging Mon- 
terey Bay. 


The May meeting the Northern Division 
was held the residence Prof. Jen- 
kins, Stanford University, with good attend- 
ance. Full minutes will published the 
July issue. 


The Southern Division the Cooper Club 
has recently lost esteemed member, 
George Conant, who died Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, March 29, 1904. Prof. Conant was 
enthusiastic naturalist, one the kind that 
delights helping the inexperienced see and 
understand the things Nature. His long 
life had been spent teacher, and this 
capacity had inspired many boy with true 
scientific zeal, 


EXCHANGES 


TAYLOR’s CATALOGUE—Read page this 
issue and respond once, have part prep- 
aration the Standard Catalogue eggs and 
skins for exchangers—2d edition, which will 
have many new features. The adjustment 
exchange values bird skins will the 
hands well known ornithologist, familiar 
with that branch. Prices arranged that skins 
may exchanged for eggs same catalogue 
equitable basis. 

Publisher, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sets Golden Eagle, 
Prairie Falcon, Duck Hawk. Want sets Swal- 
low-tailed, White-tailed and Everglade Kites, 
for cash exchange, also Red-bellied Hawk, 
Cranes, Limpkin, and others. Make offers, 
with full particulars. 

Box 95, Alameda, Cal. 


For Southern sets with 
standard data, Chuckwill’s Widow, Swainson’s 
Warbler, Oystercatcher, Willet, Wil- 
son’s Plover, Night-hawk, Royal Stern, Hood- 
Warbler, Black Skimmer, Summer Tanager, 
etc., for sets. 

CLECKLEY, 
457 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL BOOKS FOR have 
the following Books’’ dispose for 
cash for Books’’ not collection. 
Pacific Survey, vols. complete; Bulle- 
tin Nuttall Ornithological Club, complete 
vols.; Bay State Oologist complete 
Fisher’s ‘‘Hawks and and several hun- 
dred Oologists, Ospreys, Nidiologist, 
Oregon Naturalist (complete except nos.) and 
others. Send list your wants and may 
bird books, especially want old government 
reports. All letters carefully noted and an- 
swered, LEE CHAMBERS, 

Santa Monica, Cal. 


volumes The Auk fol- 
lows: Vols. 8,9, 12, also mam- 
mal skins. Will pay cash exchange the fol- 
lowing books: Expl. and Survey for from 
the Mississippi Pac. Ocean, Vols. 
1853-56; Geol. Survey the Terr., II, 
Rodentia, Coues Allen, 1857. Birds 
North and Middle America, Part Ridgway. 

128 Sherwood St., Fort Collins, Colo. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


All sent prepaid 


Coues’ New Key, vols., 9.50 
Chapman’s Color Key, 2.45 
Bailey’s Handbook Birds Western United 
States, 
North American Birds Eggs, 2.50 
Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling, 
Brom, 3.50 


Any book magazine published, prompt quo- 
tations. Back vols, and odd numbers 
bird magazines, oologists, Naturalists’ and 
Taxidermists’ tools and supplies, oological 
specimens fine sets. Lists all re- 
quest. 


BENJAMIN Hoac, 
Stephentown, New York. 


Pacifie Coast Avifauna, No. 


Birds the 
Huachuca 
Arizona 


HARRY SWARTH 


This 75-page pamphlet has just been issued by 
the Cooper Ornithological Club the fourth 
its series of special papers. We believe that it 
can be safely put down as the most valuable 
contribution to the ornithology of the middle- 
west of recent years. In it we find a soberly- 
written record of the author’s three seasons of 
active field-work in an unique region from an 
avifaunal standpoint. The nesting habits of 
many rare species are described, and critical 
remarks on puzxling species are conscientiously 
advanced. The migration notes alone are of 
unusual bearing on the general subject, partly on 
account of the geographical position of the 
station. Every ORNITHOLOGIST should procure - 
and carefully study this report. 


Cents, Postpaid 


Pacific Coast Avifauna, Nos. 1, 2. 3 and 4, 
(complete set, to date), $200. 


Address: 


JOSEPH GRINNELL 
Cc O.C. Business Manager 


Pasadena California 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BIRDS CALIFORNIA 


IRENE GROSVENOR WHEELOCK 


visited and studied most of the species described, her researches extendin 

from the southernmost to the northernmost bounderies of the state, an 

from the islands off the coast to the eastern coast of the Sierras. Her book 
is intended to be all that the most exacting student may require; her keys for the 
determination of the species are correct, as well assimple. For the conveniance of 
the beginner, the publishers have supplied a chart of a bird, explaining the terms 
used; while a map of the State, showing the zones of distribution and the 
breeding ranges, adds to the usefulness of the volume. 


Tz is the first book to absolutely cover the field. The author has personally 


The work is brought out in the most 
attractive style possible. There are 
10 full-page plates anc 78 text draw- 
ings, all by Bruce Horsfall, who stands 
in the front rank of bird delineators 
of today. The artist has fairly sur- 
passed himself in his effort to provide 
this work with telling illustrations, 
and the engravers and printers have 
been chosen with a view of provid- 
ing the most effective productions 
possible. 


Although Mrs, Wheelock has drawn 
upon various reliable sources for her 
accounts the the species, 
the publishers point out that most of 
her observations are original; and the 
charm of her own bright and enter- 
taining phraseology adds to the inter- 
est of her statements. She herself 
visited the islands, and encountered 
hardships and inconveniences in her 
endeavors to secure information at 
first-hand. 


Itlustrated by Bruce Horsfall. -600 pages, limp leather, $2.50 net. 
At All Booksellers, 


~ 


BIRD-LORE begins in its December issue, the publication of beautifully colored plates, accuately repre- 
senting all the plumages of North American Warblers, with migration records, compiled trom data in 
the Biological Survey by W. W. Cooke. 

This number, with a Christmas card of a before unpublished view of John Burrough’s Cabin, ‘‘Slab- 
sides,’’ will be sent free to all subscribers to Vol. IV, 1904, of this magazine. Or, on receipt of one dollar, 
we will send the magazine and the card inscribed with your name as donor of Brrp-LorE for 1904, in 
time to be received as a 
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20 cents a number; $1.00 a year 


THE MACMILLAN Co., Fifth Ave., New City 
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